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school work also rate high in tests? Do those whose behavior
shows them to be deficient rate low? Do more older than younger
children answer a given test question correctly, since a child's
mental ability can be assumed to increase with chronological age?
And finally, do results of several different intelligence tests agree
in ranking an individual's ability high, medium, or low?
All such check-ups show intelligence tests to be valid. Teachers'
ratings and I.Q. scores agree rather well. Children doing good
school work generally have high I.Q.'s. Goddard and his suc-
cessors, working with the feebleminded, found that the tests dis-
criminate well between normals and deficients. Binet and Ter-
man found their tests passed by increasingly greater percentages
of older than of younger children. For example, a Terman test
at the 7-year level asked the child to repeat after the tester five
digits. Children between 5 and 9 years passed the test in the
following percentages:
AGE                56789
PER CENT     34        59        74        83        93
Comparing I.Q.'s obtained from several verbal type (e.g.
Stanford-Binet) tests reveals that the scores agree significantly.
Agreement between the scores of verbal and of performance
(e.g. Pintner-Paterson) tests, though positive, is less striking.
All of these check-up methods, taken singly, are subject to
error; but their consistently positive results indicate that intelli-
gence tests do measure mental ability fairly accurately.
Intelligence tests have been criticized severely. Minor criti-
cisms, as of certain test items and procedures, often resulted in
revisions and improvements of the tests. In 1937, for example,
Terman revised his Stanford-Binet test and put out two alternate
forms of the new scale, which are greatly superior to the 1916
edition.
Other criticisms are more fundamental. It is said that the tests
fail to get at native inborn ability, that a child's performance and